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JE RULES FOR MANAGING, FEEDING, AND KEEPING A HORSE 
_ HUMANELY AND ADVANTAGEOUSLY IN THE STABLE AND 
ON THE ROAD, TO WHICH ARE ADDED A FEW WORDS 
ON THE HORSR’S EYE, FOOT, AND STOMACH ;_ 

"WITH. HINTS ON DRAUGHT, a 
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V ne but those who will take the trouble to try the Cx pert- 
are aware how absolute a command the due admixture 


MNESS and KINDNESS will soon give us over any 
—YOUATT ON THE HORSE. 
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remeditated cruelty to a horse, is, we are happy to 

, of rare occurrence ; yet that ‘much cruelty in 
£ 1e way or other does exist with regard to that 
imal, is proved by the number of diseases and 
uries which are, it is allowed by all experienced 
sons, produced in the first instance either by 
’ ‘act or neglect of man. 


¢ 


A large proportion of the suffering is caused by 
the ignorance of masters as to the capabilities, habits, 
and requirements of their animals; from exacting 
tasks which cannot properly be performed, from 
oe them in an unnatural state, which, after 
cing much pain, ends by bringing on disease, 
er fatal to the animal, and always unprofitable 
the master. Much injury is also caused by the 
aclence of servants, who omit to give proper - 
: ercise to the animals over whom they have confrol ; 
0, by mistaken kindness, there being many persons 
10 pamper and overfeed their dumb dependents, 
der the impression that they are behaving kindly 
th 1em, when in reality their conduct is the cause 
‘disease and pain. 
e. B 2 
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We are no advocates of morbid sensibility. The 
infreior animals are adapted to be the servants of 
man ; and as such he may employ them, provided 
he uses their labour in a reasonable way, and gives 
them their proper reward of food, shelter, and due 
attention. So long as an aniinal receives this, his 
labour is at his master’s disposal, and is indeed 
necessary to his own enjoyment, the rules of health 
incumbent on man being equally applicable to the 
inferior animals, 


It is to explain some of the simple wants of a 
horse that this little work has been drawn up; and 
it has been cast into as plain a form as possible, in 
order that its contents may be read and remembered 
by those who may not have an opportunity of perus- 
ing a larger book. The reason of every rule has 
been given, so that its meaning and propriety being 
seen, it may be more readily assented to, and be 
more easily imprinted on the memory. 


Nor let persons, in whatever class in life they may 
be placed, hastily condemn and throw it aside, under 
the impression that it is not required—that nearly 
€very person understands sufficient about a horse to 
ensure his treating it in a proper manner—or that, 
at any rate, they themselves need no such instruction. 
“There is no book so worthless that I cannot learn 
something from it,” was the observation of a great 
and learned man ; and itis most probable that every 
reader who will go through it from beginning to 
end, will see some hint, which may, in his dealings 
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ith his horse, open a way for reflection and improve- 
rent. | 

Much miseryand pain are caused every day simply 
y want of consideration, even among well-meaning 
eople ; and it is certain that, whatever a person’s 
gsition in life may be, or wherever he may dwell, 
the can soon bring his efforts into practical value— 
for which, we are sorry to say, opportunities every 

ay and in every place present themselves. 


Many persons have a distrust of book-rules, 
-priding themselves on being “practical persons.” 
To such it may be as well to observe, that there is 
y rule here given that has not had the full appro- 
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yal of many whose attention has long been given to 
i e care and employment of the horse. 


EDWARD KING. 


TThis edition has been revised by Mr. Fleming, Royal 
sineers, (F.R.G.S., M.A.I., President of the Central 
sterinary Medical Society ;, Member of Council of the Royal . 
ollege of Veterinary Surgeons; Author of ** Travels on 
orseback in Mantchu ‘Tartary;” ‘‘ Horse-shoes and 
orse-shoeing ;” ‘‘ Animal Plagues ;” ‘‘ Rabies and Hydro- 
obia ;” ‘* Practical Horse-shoeing ;”  Vivisection—is it 
essary or justifiable ?”) and has been approved by several 
er eminent Veterinarians, to whom it has been submitted, 
OHN COLAM, Secretary.) 
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ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


Hrevention of Erselty to Animals, 
CAUTION. 


“Ifany person shall CRUELLY BEAT, ILL-TREAT, 
“ OVER-DRIVE, ABUSE, or TORTURE, or cause or pro- 
‘cure to be CRUELLY BEATEN, ELE-TREATED, OVER- 
‘* DRIVEN, ABUSED, or TORTURED, any Animal, every 
“such Offender shall for every such Offence forfeit and 
‘pay a penalty not exceeding FIVE Pounds 3” or the 
Magistrate may conmmit him to Prison with hard labour: 
for Three Months, without the option of paying a Fine, 


ieee? is hereby given, that the above recited 
Section of the Act of 12 & 1 3 Victoria, cap. 92, 


will.be rigidly enforced by the above Society against 
all Offenders. 


Any Person witnessing an act of cruelty may lay 
a complaint before a Justice of the Peace. 


Officers of this Society are stationed, for the purpose of 
taking into custody a’l Persons who may be found ill-treating 
Animals. Police Officers are likewise instructed. 


It is hoped, however, that Drovers, Railway Servants, — 
Husbandmen, Drivers, and others who have the care of 
Animals, will perform their duties with self-control, patience, 
and a kind consideration for the defenceless creatures who 
minister to Man’s wants and comfort, 


Complaints and other conimunications to be addressed to | 
| 


JOHN COLAM, Seeretary, 


105, Jermyn Sireet, London, S8.W, 
No, 7] 


STABLE HINTS. 
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 1—Let your stable be well drained, and 


e 


ficiently lighted. Because the vapours from 
damp, putrid floor, and the sudden change 
from darkness to light, qwill almost to a cer- 
tainty cause BLINDNESS. Damp is very per- 
icious to horses, and induces RHUEMATISM, 
SOUGHS, and CoLps. A wet and foul stable 
redisposes to GREASE and CRACKED HEELS. 


_2,—Let the floor of the stalls be quite flat 
nd level. Because standing on a sloping place 
very painful, and causes LAMENESS by strain- 
ie the ligaments and tendons. 

[When the floor slopes at all, the litter should be-arranged 


thickly behind and thinly in front, so as to produce a level 
surface as near as possible.] * . 


3.—Every stall should be at least six feet 
ide, and nine feet long. Because this will 
table the horse to turn round without bruising 
mself, and to lie down and stretch himself 
ith comfort. An ordinary stall converted 


to a loose-box isa great improvement, as 


al - 
is 
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the horse can then select his. own posit on, 
and relieve himself by changing it when tired, 
In a stall he cannot well do so, and being 
constantly tied with his head and body in one 
direction is not only monotonous, but gives rise 
to CRIB-BITING, WEAVING, and other un- 
pleasant and prejudicial habits, 


4.—Let each stall or box be separated by 
partitions, not by bars. Because they prevent 
the horses froin fighting and kicking cach other. 


5.—Have the doorway sufficiently wide and 
high. Because if too uarrow, a horse on passing 
through ts liable to enjure, and even Jracture, the 
haunch ; while if too low, he may strike the top 
of his head, and thus give rise to the serious 
and sometimes fatal injury commonly known as 
“poll-evil,” 


6.—Slippery stones should not be laid down 
at the entrance to the stable. Because the 
horse ts very liable to Jall upon them. 


7.—Let proper openings be made just under 
the ceiling to permit the hot foul air to escape, 
and suitable openings at the bottomof the walls 
to admit fresh air. Because wmpure and con- 
Jined air may cause BROKEN WIND, GLANDERS, 
and other diseases. 


, 


-8—The fresh air should enter through a 
umber of small holes, rather than through a 
urge hole, such as an open window. Lecause 
hese prevent draughts, but the latter causes 
CHILLS and COUGHS. 


a 


_g—The temperature of a stable should 
e that of a sitting-room or parlour: not 
ver 70° in summer, nor under 45° in winter. 
cause extremes of heat or cold are equally 
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10.—Use a hot, close, and foul stable, if you 
ish to kill your horse. Because itis a most 
vtain means of bringing on GLANDERS, 
NFLAMMATION, INCURABLE COUGH, «or 
JISEASE OF THE LUNGS. 


41.—Do not keep the hay over the stable. 
Because the steam and breath of the animal make 
both unpleasant and unwholesome. 


12.—If the hay must be kept over the horse, 
ie ceiling between should be of plaster. 
cause it will in some measure prevent the 
pours from passing up to the food. 

13.—Have no opening into the manger from 
ehay-loft. Because dust ts very often thrown 
to the horse's eyes when fed in this way, and 
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thus BLINDNESS zs begun. Because the breath 
ascends directly to the food through the opening, 
which, at the same time, pours a continual 
draught down on the horse's head; thus pro- 
ducing CHILLS as well as BAD Foon. 


14.—A hay-rack placed above the horse's 
head is not to be recommended. Because hay- 
seeds and dust get into the eyes and cars, and 
the animal's neck is fatigued in reaching the hay. 
Horses feed naturally on the ground. 


15.—Never allow any one to tease or tickle 
your horse in the stable. Because the animal 
only feels the torment, and does not understand 
the joke. ViclouS HABITS are thus easily 
brought on. 


16.—Never beat the horse when in the 
stable. Because nothing so soon makes him per- 
mancntly VICIOUS. Kindness and gentle treat- 
ment in the stable will not only prevent, but 
will in every case cure viciousness. 


17.—Let the horse’s litter be dry and clean, 
underneath as well as at top. Because stand- 
ung on hot fermenting manure makes the hoofs 
soft and diseased, and brings on LAMENESS. 


18,—Change the litter partially in some 
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parts, and entirely in others, every morning ; 


Because this will prevent the daugers alluded to 
in Rules 1 and io. ) | 


— 19.—Never allow the old litter to lie under 
the manger. Because the gases given off from 
Gt taint the horse's food, and entering the nostrils 
— grritate them and the lungs, as well as the eyes. 
~ 20.—To procure a good coat to your horse 
jaturally, use plenty of rubbing and brushing. 
Because plenty of “elbow grease” opens the 
pores, softens the skin, and promotes the animal's 
reneral health. } 


-21.—Never clean a_ horse in his stable. 


% 


Because the dust fouls the crib, and makes hin 
gathe his food. 


22,—Use the curry-comb lightly. ecause 
hen used roughly, it 1s a source of great pam. 


PE lied. 

4 3.—Let the heels be well brushed out every 
mses GREASE and SORE HEELS. 

24.—When a horse is washed, never leaxe 


4 


and brush out and clean the stall thoroughly. - 


‘o fine-skinned horses it should never be 


cht. Because dirt, if allowed to cake in, 


~ 
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him till he is rubbed quite dry.  Secause 
he will probably get a CHILL éf neglected. 


25.—When a horse comes off a journey, the 
first thing is to walk him about till cool, if he 
is brought in hot.. Because this prevents him 
taking cold. The exercise also prevents his 
Jeet becoming inflamed, if the journey has been 
long and the weather hot. 


26.—The next thing is to groom him quite 
dry ; first with a wisp of straw, and then with 
a brush. Because this removes dust, dirt, and 
sweat, and allows time for the stomach to 


recover utself, and the appetite to return. It 


also refreshes the animal, 


27.—When cool, dry, and willing to eat, let 
him have his corn; and stand by while he 
consumes it. Secause he cannot do without his 
Seed, and yet ts unable to complain tf forgotten. 


28.—When your horse comes home tired 
and wearied, let his legs be well rubbed by the 
hand. Secause nothing so soon removes soreness. 
It also detects thorns or splinters, soothes the 
animal, and enables him to feed comfortably. 


29.—Let the horse have some exercise every © 


day. Because, otherwise,he will beliable to disease. 
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 30.—Look often at the animal's feet and legs. 
Because disease or wounds in those parts, vf at 
all neglected, soon become dangerous. 


31.—Every night, look and see if there is 
any stone between the hoof and the shoe. 
Because by standing on tt all night, the horse will 
be lame the next morning. 


‘ 
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_32.—The shoes should be removed or 
changed every three or four weeks. Because 
he hoof is continually growing, and any fault in 
he foot or shoe must be corrected without delay. 


- 33.—The frog and sole of the hoof should 
ever be pared, northe heels opened. Because 

is robs the foot of its natural protection, ex- 
hoses it to bruises and injuries of different kinds, 
nd leads to contraction and arsease. 


34.—The shoes should not be too heavy, 
it as light as is necessary for wear during 
ie time stated above. Because heavy shoes 
tigue the limbs, and are worn out long before 
ey should be. 


3 5.—The shoes ought to be the full size of the 


of. Because small shoes are injurious to the 
t, and lead to its being mutilated to fit the sho 
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36.—The front of the hoof should never be 
rasped. Aecause rasping removes the outer 
siooth hard fibres, and makes it brittle and 
deformed. | , 


37-—No more nails than are absolutely ne- 
cessary should be employed to attach the 
shoe. Because nails weaken the hoof, by break- 
ing and splitting its fibres.* 


38.—Never have you horse’s heels closely 
trimmed, nor the hair cut from the inside of 
his ears. Because trimming leads to inflam- 
mation of the skin; and causes SORE HEELS ; 
the latter keeps the ear warm, and prevents the 
entrance of dust, particles of foreign matter, and 
DEAFNESS, 


39.—Horses should not be fed directly they 
leave work. ‘Because the stomach is fatigued 
wath exercise, and they cannot relish or digest 
their food till recovered. 


40.—Give the horse as much water as he will 
drink, three timesa day or oftener. Because 
when frequently watered, a horse will drink less 
on the whole than when-watered at long inter- 
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“See Mr. Fleming’s prize essay on “ Practical Horse- 
shoeing,” published yby Chapman and Halk 193, Picadilly, 
Y.ondon, Price 2s, 
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inls, and will not do himself any injury. tis 
good plan to have clean water always acces- 
ible to the horse while in the stable... Because 
itis natural for a horse to drink when thirsty,and 
f kept fasting a long time hedrinks too much,and 
yay do himself an injury. (See Rule 125. ) 


© 1.—Do not urge the animal to drink water 
yhich he refuses. Becuuse it ts probably hard 
ma uniwholesome. (Sce Rule 124.) ~ 


| 42. —Never allow drugs to be administered 
_your horse without your knowledge. 
“ cause they are not needed to keep the animal 
health, and may do the greatest and most 
C a” mischief. 


4 3.—Going from a hot stable into the cold 

: - suddenly should be avoided, as also the 

oY: Because it produces COLDS. and 
ent INVYLAMMATIONS, 
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TRAVELLING HINTS. 


44.—Do not use any animal, either to ride 
or drive, when sick or wounded. Because 
humanity cries shame at such an act. 


45.—Every horse should have two hours 
steady work each day; but less is required 
for an old than for a young one. Because 
moderate exercise excites perspiration and 
digestion, both of which are necessary to health. 
ft ts also good for the eyes and feet. 


46.—Many horses suffer greatly from being 
always kept either in a state of idleness or 
- overwork. Secause these two extremes, equally 
distant from healthy exercise, are fertile causes 
of disease and injuries of every kind, and should 
never be allowed by those who have the care of 
animals, 


47.—Do not overload your animal at any 
time. Because it ts not only cruel and wnjust 
to the horse, but unprofitable to the owner, 


vi 
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| s : 49.—The saddle should not touch the withers 
nor the ridge of the back. Because these are 
the parts most readily bruised, and most dufficult 


to restore to soundness. 


~ 
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 50,—See that the saddle is dry before it is 


‘ 
* 


used. Because if damp, it will soon chafe the 


back and cause a sore. a 


_51.—A saddle that needs to be girthed ex- 
essively tight, should not be put on. Because 
moderate girthing will secure it, if tt fits the — 
mimal in a proper way. 


 52.—Tight girthing is very painful and in- 
urious. Because it confines the movements of 
7c ribs, and thus prevents the full play of the 
ungs in breathing. Girths which are elastic. 
re to be recommended. 


53.—Never allow the stuffing of your 
uddle to get hard and knotty by use. Be- 
mse in that case tt becomes a source of 
reat pai, and makes the animal kick an 
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plunge on the rider's mounting, or tt damages 
the back. 


54.—Sharp bits are worse than useless, in 
ordinary cases. Because they make the mouth 
tender at first, and afterwards hard and callous i 
the horse then becomes unmanageable, 


55.—The harness should be light, and fit 
easy and comfortably, and the collar be 
sufficiently large not to interfere with the 
windpipe. Because heavy, cumbersome, bad- 
fitting harness is anno ying to the horse, 
2s so much dead weight, and hampers his move- 
ment; and a tight collar may cause great 
distress, or cven APOPLEXY, in hot weather or 
during severe exertion. ! 


56.—When, from some defect in the animal, 
or other cause, the bearing-rein 2s used, it must 
be slackened to a more considerable degree 
than is generally done. Because, tn addition to 
the easter position of the neck, a greater portion 
of the weight can be thrown into the collar, 
especially going up hill » thus saving a great 
and unnecessary expenditure of muscular power. 


57.—There is an important difference be- 


tween a fight bcaring-rein and a tightened rein, 
although not generally understood, The first 
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js injurious, and cannot help the horse, while 
the latter is often useful. Because the latter 1s 
a steady support to the animal's head, from a 
distinct and. intelligent source, the ariver ; 
whereas the former ts only the horse's head fas- 
“ened to his own shoulders or tail! That the 
heaving rein is inconsistent with the action of 
he horse's head, is clearly shown by the 
act, that when a horse falls it ts very frequently 
voRCI. t 


Ds 
s8.—See that the wheels of the vehicle are 
ept properly greased. Because this seemingly 
ivial cause—often unattended to—gives the 
orse much extra labour; and has been cat- 
la by experienced observers to DOUBLE his 
york ! 


110 
aa : 
69.— When cab, cart, or plough horses are 
ne out at work, the driver should always 
rry a nose-bag for each, and proper food. 
scause they can thus get a little food (without 
ic unharnessed) during the intervals of rest, 


emselves when in the stable. 


mething to rest the nosebag on. Pecause 
is saves hint the necessity of tossing it up at. 
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hich will render them less likely to gorge 
60.—When practicable, let the horse have _ 


ry mouthful; and avoids the danger of 
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straws and dust getting into his eyes and 
nostrils. | 


61.—The nosebag should be leather at 
bottom, and of open, porous texture above. 
Because the lower part will thus retain the Sood 
safely, and the horse can breathe easily through 
the upper part. Itisa good plan to have brass 
eyelet holes in the bag, just below where the 
nostrils reach. : 

62.—The evening before a long journey, 
give a liberal feed. Because this extra nourish. 
ment will be needed, and yet requires time to be 
digested properly, 


63.—On the morning of starting give only 
half a feed of corn, or a little hay, or a full 
feed early. Because digestion and exertion 
cannot both go on at the same time. S§ tarting 
on a journey with a full stomach ts likely to 
bring on STAGGERS or FITs, 


64.—On the road, feed in small quantities 
about every two hours. Because this will prevent 
exhaustion, yet not overload the animal’s stomach, 
Long fasts, and then a full Seed, are the most 
certain means you can use if you wish to bring 
02 STAGGERS, MEGRIMS, or APOPLEXY: 
Read pages 47, 48, carefully for the reason, — 
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 65.—On coming home, give a double feed 
of corn and a full feed of beans. Because this 
will make up for the extra labour and spare food 
during the day. (Refer to Rules 63 and 64.) 


 66.—Let the horse have, when he stops, a 
jouthful of wet hay, and a sip or two of 

ater. Because this assuages his thirst, 

ithout bloating him so as to injure his wind. 


67.—If he wishes to drink at a pond ona 
irney, let him have a sip or two. Because 
little will allay his thirst, but a large draught 
ill do harm while taking exercise (page 47.) 
68.—When your horse has quenched his 
irst, do not let the attendant dash the re- 
ainder of the water in his face; but let him 
pe the animal’s eyes and nostrils with a wet 
onge. Because the latter practice refreshes ; 
e former terrifies. i | 
69.—To make the horse suffer thirst is cruel 
d dangerous. Because tt will bring ot SPASMS, 
FLAMMATION, avd SUDDEN DEATH. — 


70,—Lead the horse carefully through the 
‘ble door at starting. Because neglect of this 
a frequent source of uyUury. Accidents make | 


egumal frightened for a long time. 
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71.—If you are unacquainted with the 
animal, caress and. coax, and humour him at 
starting. Because many horses go unsteady 
through fear of a stranger, and not Srom vice. 


72.—Accustom your horse to stand quite 
still till you are mounted or seated. Then 
start at .a walk. Secause you can see if the 
horse is all right, and will most likely avoid 
accidents, 7 ~ 


73.—Go slowly the first and the last mile. 
Because the horse ought to get warm and become 
cool by degrees. 


74.—Never attempt to go fast and far at 
the same time. Because of you succeed, you will 
probably have damaged your animal Sor ever. 


75.—On a journey, you must not go faster 
than a gentle canter or a steady trot,—not 
more than seven miles an hour. "Because thc 
hard road shakes and tries the horse's Jeet and 
legs too much, 


76.—Never urge the horse to exertions that 
are not necessary. Because he will go much 
longer tf not hard pressed. 


77-—Never ride or drive fast in a town. 
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Because you may endanger your awn safety or 
that of sonte one else. 


 78.—Never trust your horse to himself. Be 
on your guard, and just feel his mouth with 
the bit, lightly and steadily. Because you well 
thus prevent many an accident through being 
both on the alert. 


_ 79.—Never keep a dead pull on a horse's 
mouth. Because it hardens, pains, and 
ritates hint. 


- 80.—Keep your hand low and steady, and 
gently feel the mouth with the bit. Aecazse 
you thus awaken the animal's attention, 
without irritating or punishing him. 


~ 81—Never leave the reins loose on the 
bs ’ ) ; : 

horse’s neck. Because he is very likely to 
tumble from missing the support of your haid. 


~ 82.—When you wish your horse to go slower, 
say “ Steady!” when you wish him to stop, say 
“Woh!” Because by always using the same 


wish, without bit or whip being used. 


: -83.—Never stop by pulling up sharply and 
suddenly, unless in case of necessity. Lecause 


ig Die he og 


words, he will be led to moderate his pace as you | 
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at ts very painful, and requires immense exer- 
tion; this tries the chest, and fore and hind 


legs of the horse, toa great and most injurious 
degree. 


84.—Cheer your horse every now and then 
by your voice, and a pat or two. Because all 
animals understand and love a kind word. 


85.—Do not keep on jerking the reins or 
using the whip. Because, if you do so, the 
horse cannot tell what you really mean when 
you use them in earnest, and jerking the reins 
hardens the mouth. 


86.—Be sparing of the whip ; and never usc 
it if you can help it. Because it is then avail- 
able as a last resource. 


87,—Never pain a horse by any cruel, tor- 
menting punishment. Because, tf gentle and 


moderate correction will not cure him, nothing 
zu2ll, 


88.—Horses often shie through defective 
sight, (read Rule 1,) and very often in the 
twilight. Because in these cases they cannot 
clearly discern objects. 


98.—More frequently, however, horses shie 
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hrough nervousness, or through not under- 
standing the objects at which they shie. 7Z/zs 
wises from natural temperament, over-fecding, 
want of sufficient exercise, or de fecti ve iraining. 
a 

- 90.—If you whip a horse for shieing, you do 
yrong. Lecause you make him still where terri- 
” without removing the cause. 


gl —If you pat a horse when he shies, you 
lo wrong. Because you seem to encourage him 
or what must be considered a Sault. 
92.—If you speak encouragingly, and let 
im come slowly to the object, yet not too 
lose, you do right. Because you allow him to 
ascertain what at was that frightened him, and 
o give him courage. 


: 93. —Avoid very stony or rough parts of the 
yaad. Because it spares the horse, and will, in 
Ul probability, prevent many an accident. 


94.—When the road is very bad and your 
orse tired, it is well to dismount and lead 
m. Because he will then be of use where you 
me cutploy him to real advantage. 


¢ 5.—When you stop in goingup a hill, always 
it a stone behind the wheel, or pull across 
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the road. Secause this enables the horse to 
stand casily and regain his wind—the object of 
stopping. 


96.—If a horse is made to stop going up a 
hill,and no stone or support is put to thevehicle, 
he will very likely fall down, if there is a heavy 
load. Because the whole weight, dragging on 
the collar, stops his breathing ; and will, in all 
probability, bring on a FIT. 


- o7.—If you are driving @ cart with a very 
heavy load, a prop should be at hand to bear 
up the shafts while you stop. Because this 
cases the weight off the animal's back, and 
relicves him very much. 


98.—Never ride fast in the dark, if you valuc 
either your own or your horse’s neck. Lecause 
you will probably break one or the other, if you 


fall or come into contact with some object. 


99.—Never take a jump if you can do 
without it. Because tt shakes a horse greatly. 
A good rider will never leap over a gate uf he 
can go through tt. 


100.—On a hard road, ride at the side where 
it is softest. Because it spares your horse's feet 
and legs—a great object. 
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- to1.—If you wish to gallop, only do so on 
soft turf, or the smooth moist sea-sand. Because 
hard ground, sich as a high-road, ts sure to 
d = the feet and legs. 


bs -102.—When you come to a steep hill, get 
down and walk. Because you cannot go fast, 
gna rt will greatly spare your animal. 


- 103.—Stop often, if but for a few moments, 
if exertion is great. Because tt enables the horse 
recover his wind. 


- 104.—Every now and then, when you rest, 
slacken your girths, shift your saddle, and 
loosen your curb-chain. Secause these ap- 
ba rently trifling things case the horsevery much. 


- 105.—Never stop long in cold, wet, or windy 
eather, without putting some loose cloth over 
he horse’s loins. S#ecause this keeps in the 
nimals natural warmth, and prevents his 
etting A CHILL. 


—106.—Never keep a horse standing exposed 
0 the weather, if it be cold and stormy, for 
my but the briefest possible space of time ; 
Mut rather keep moving, however slowly. 
cause movement assists the circulation of the 
lood, and thus maintains the heat of the body. 
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107.—Do not permit “blinkers ” to be worn. 
Because they add to the weight of the head gear, 
are clumsy, heat the eyes and head injuriously 
ti hot weather, deprive the horse to a great ex- 
tent of the use of his vision, and damage the 
sight. They have nothing whatever to recom- 
mend them but custom. (Refer to pages 67, 68.) 


108.—Do not allow the horse’s tail to be 
amputated, nor the hair on it to be cut except 
in winter. Because it is a most useful defence, 
given by Nature against flies and other annoy- 
ang insects. 


109.—Do not countenance harshness or 
cruelty to the horse, but rather use every 
effort to suppress them, if not for humanity’s 
sake, at least in that of self interest. Because 
harshness and cruelty break a horse's spirit, 
make him stupid, and damp his energies, so that 
he cannot perform so much work, and his life vs 
shortened ; while gentleness and encouragement 
prolong his days, and add to his willingness to 
do all he can for us in the way of strength, 
intelligence, and obedvence. 


* * When in doubt on any point, think of 
the animal and his capabilities, and say :— 


“FIOW SHOULD I LIKE IT IF IN HIS PLACE?” 
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HINTS ON FOOD. 


4 


110.—All horses must NOT be fed in the 
‘same proportion, but with due regard to their 
ages, their constitutions, and their work. Be- 
cause the impropriety of such a practice ts self- 
evident. Yet tt ts constantly done, and ts the 
cause of many diseases. 


_ 111.—Never use bad hay on account of its 
cheapness. Because there 1s not proper nourish- 
ment in it, and tt will induce disease. 


 112.—Damaged corn is exceedingly inju- 
rious. Because it brings on INFLAMMATION 
of the Bowels and Kidneys, and SKIN DISEASES. 


_ 113.—Chaff is better for old horses than hay. 
Because they can chew and digest tt better. 


114.—Mix chaff with corn or beans, and do 
not give the latter alone. Secause it makes the 
horse chew his Sood more, and digest it better. 


115.—Hay or grass alone will not support 
a horse under hard work. Secause there ts not 
sufficient nutritive matter in either. 


- 30. 
116,—When a horse is worked hard, its food 
should chiefly be oats ; if not worked hard, its 
food should chiefly be hay. Because oats 


supply more nourishment and flesh-making ma- 


terial than any other kind of food. Hay not 
so much. 


117.—For a saddle or coach-horse, half a 
peck of sound oats, and eighteen pounds of 
good hayare sufficient per day. If the hayis not 
good, add a quarter of a peck more oats. A 
_ horse which works harder may have rather 
more of each; one that works little should 
have less. 


118.—Rack feeding is wasteful. The better 
plan is to feed with chopped hay, from a 
manger. Lecause the food is not then throwin 


about, and 1s more easily chewed and digested. 
(See Rule 14). 


119.—Sprinkle the hay with water that has 
salt dissolved in it. Because it is pleasing to 
the animal's taste, and more easily digested. 


[A tablespoonful of salt in a bucket of water is sufficient. ] 


122.—Oats should be bruised for an old 
horse, but not for a young one. Secause the 
JSormer,.through age and defective teeth, cannot 
chew them sufficiently ; the young horse can do 
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0, and they are thus properly mixed with the 
saliva, and converted into wholesome nutriment. 


121.—Grass must always be cut for hay 
before the seed drops. Because the juices that 
yipen the seed are the most valuable part of 
the hay. If they are abstracted by its ripening 
and dropping, the grass WILL NOT TURN 
INTO HAY; Out will only wither and grow 
yellow. 


122.—Vetches and cut grass should always 
be given in the spring to horses that cannot 
_ be turned out into the fields. Because they 
are very cooling and refreshing, and almost 
medicinal in their effects ; but they must be 
supplied in moderation, as they are liable to 
ferment in the stomach if given largely, and act 
unfavorably on the bowels. 


_-123.—Water your horse from a pond or 
stream, rather than from a spring or well. 
Because the latter is generally hard and cold, 
while the former is soft, and comparatively 
warm. The horse prefers soft muddy water 
to hard water, though ever so clean. 


_ 124.—A horse should have at least a pail of 
water morning and evening ; or (still better) 
four half-pails, a half-pailful four times in the 
day. Lecause this assuages his thirst without 
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bloating him. But he should not be made to 
work IMMEDIATELY after he has had a FULL 


DRAUGHT of Water , for digestion and exertion 
can never go on well together. (See pages 47 to 


49:) 

124—A moderate quantity of water will 
do a horse no harm at any time, unless he be 
exhausted, when, if very cold, it may give rise 
to serious symptoms. Because it abstracts a 
large amount of heat, and acts injurtously on the 
bowels ; while nature is too prostrated to pro- 
duce a favourable reaction. 


126.—Do not allow your horse to have 
warm water to drink. Because if he has to 
drink cold water after getting accustomed to 
warm, it will give him the COLIC. 


127——When your horse refuses his food 
after drinking, go no farther that day. Because 
the poor creature is THOROUGHLY BEATEN. 


128.—In such a case, a bottle of warm ale, 
with a little ground ginger, or a bucket of 
warm oatmeal gruel, will do good. Or a 
quartern of brandy or whiskey may be given 
in a pint of water. These stimulate and re- 
fresh the horse, and bring back his appetite. 


HINTS FOR ACCIDENTS. 


a 
pe 


When a horse falls whilst drawing a vehicle— 


_ 1.—Hold down the animal’s head, to prevent 
his dashing it about, to his own injury. 


2.—Loosen the bearing-rein (if you are so 
foolish as to use one—See Rules 55, 56, 57,) 
and the harness which fastens on the vehicle, 


_ 3.—Back the carriage, so as to get the shafts 
and traces clear. 


4.—Steady and support the horse's head, and 
excite him, with hand and voice, to rise. 


_5.—If the ground is slippery, place a piece 
of cloth on it, or strew sand or ashes, so as to 
obviate his making needless, and perhaps in- 
jurious, efforts to rise. 

- 6—When you have got him up, pat and 
encourage the poor animal, and see if he is 
wounded or otherwise injured, 


4 7.—Let him stand still a short time to re- 
cover himself, and then, if not hurt, proceed 
gently and with greater caution than before. 

¢ 
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FOOT, EYE AND STOMACH. 


There are two parts of the horse which, 
though of the greatest importance, are con- 
stantly injured for the want-of a little timely 
care. They are the Foot and the EYE. A 
short and: plain description of these organs 
may perhaps prevent a great deal of injudicious 
management, by leading to a correct under- 
standing of the parts, and their proper use. 


The Foot. 


As the foot is the first part which a purchaser 
should examine, wewill commencewith a simple 
description of it: first, in its outward appear- 
ance, and then as to its internal structure. 


The generality of horse-owners would, in all 
probability, if examined, be found to know 
little of its structure. To most persons, the 
foot of the horse appears to be only a roundish 
hard lump of horn, on which an iron shoe is 
nailed to prevent its being worn away by the 
roads. Such persons may perhaps hear with 
astonishment that it is a complex and elabo- 
rate instrument, perfectly adapted to the work 
it is intended to perform, and that our artificial 
assistance, far from preserving, often cripples, 
and very frequently totally ruins it. 
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The real foot of the horse is enclosed in a 
horny case called the HOOF, the outside rim of 
this casing forms what is called the CRUST or 
WALL. ‘The fore-part is about half an inch 
thick, becoming thinner towards the back. It 
extends round towards the heel, and then 
curves sharply inwards. 


iil | 
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PLANTAR SURFACE OF LEFT Fore Hoor or A_ FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
Horse THAT HAD NEVER BEEN SHOD.—a, Glomes or heels of the 
frog. 0, Median lacuna or ‘‘cleft” of the frog. c, Branches of the 
frog. d, Heels, ** angles of inflexion,” or “ buttresses” of the wall 
of the koof. é, ‘Lateral lacunze or spaces between the frog and bars. 
J, Inflexions of the wall or *‘ bars.” g, Body of the frog, h, Out- 
side quarter of the hoof, i. Inside quarter of the hoof. j, Point of 
the frog. &, Sole. 1, Commissure, ‘‘ white line,” or line of junc- 
tion between sole and wall, mn, Mammilla. o, Toe. 
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_ The ends which incline inwards are called 
.THE BARS. In the natural state of the foot 
C2 
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they are quite prominent and visible; but ina 
horse which has been frequently shod they are 
often nearly obliterated, as, in general, the 
farrier, by a mistaken and very faulty system, 
cuts them almost entirely away. The mis- 
chievous effects of this practice will be seen 
when we come to consider the uses of the 
hoof. Inthe middle and hinder part of the 
foot is an elastic horny substance called the 
FROG, which occupies about a quarter of the 
sole. It forms a soft and yielding cushion on 
which the horse’s foot partly rests, being thus 
relieved from the shock of the hard hoof on 
the ground. This important part is, in too 
many instances, pared away by the ignorant 
and prejudiced farrier, who follows what he 
has been taught by those as unskilful as 
himself. | 


The part of the foot which has a plane sur- 
face which is opposed to the ground, and ex- 
tends from the frog to the outside or wall of 
the hoof, is called the SOLE. It is horny and 
hard, yet not solid, but somewhat elastic. 


In the hinder part of the foot, where the two 
ends of the frog terminate, are the HEELS ; and 
these also are of the same horny character. 
To attempt a full description of the internal 
structure of the foot would be beyond our 


limits. Thecut will, however, giveageneral idea, 
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SecTION OF THE Horsx’s Foor.—a, Skin 
tendon of foot. ; c, its insertion into the foot bone. 
ofjoints, d’, Flexor tendon of foot inserted into 
¢, Flexor tendon of pastern inserted at f into the gs 
g, Shank or large metacarpal bone. 
lar bone. 1, Foot or pedal-bone, 
nected with deep flexor tendon. 


of leg. 0b, Extensor 
d. Capsular ligament 

sole of foot-bone (s). 
mall pastern bone, 7, 
h, Large pastern bone. k, Navicu- 

m, Ligaments of navicular bone con- 
n, Sensitive lamin, dovetailing with 
horny laminz, 7’. 0, Plantar cushion. p, Coroaary cushion, gq, Horny 
frog, 7, Wall of hoof. t, Sensitive membrane of frog and sole. wu, The 


face of the navicular bone over which the flexor tendon plays—the 
seat of navicular disease, 
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Immediately inside the hoof, in the fore part 
and sides, is the bone of the foot, properly so 
called, or the COFFIN BONE, as it is termed. It 
fills the fore part of the hoof,and is of a light and 
spongy formation, being filled with numerous 
blood vessels, through which the circulation of 
this extreme part of the body is carried on, 
without any danger of their stoppage by means 
of the pressure to which they are continually 
subjected ; the substance of the bone not only 
allowing the blood-vessels to pass freely 
through, but protecting them from every ob- 
struction. Around this bone are a great 
number of elastic prominent ridges of a mem- 
branous nature, which fit exactly between 
similar leaves or ridges on the inner part of 
the hoof. The end for which they are so placed } 
is to modify and soften the shock to which the | 
horse’s foot is naturally subjected on passing — 
over the rough ground he has constantly to 
traverse, and also to attach the hoof to the 
bone. At its summit, in front, is fixed the | 
large extensor tendon of the foot. : 


Fitting into this bone, at the top, is another 
called the SMALL PASTERN BONE, to which is | 
joined another strong tendon, that regulates 
the use of the foot. On its upper surface it | 
forms a cup-like hollow, and receives the end 
of the LARGE PASTERN BONE ; while below and 


hind it is a small movable piece named the 
VICULAR BONE, which seems to have for 


If the foot were a flat and unyielding mass, 
e danger of slipping would ‘be, in many 
stances, very great. But instead of this, it 
3 a prominent edge all round, which takes 
firm hold of the ground and obviates the 
ficulty. Further, this hoof is somewhat 
stic, and on the weight of the horse being 
y thrown on it, allows the inner soft 
hion or frog to descend, and press firmly 
1 tightly on the earth. Thus two ends are 
iderfully and completely attained ; firmness 
the tread, insuring the horse’s safety, and a 
larity of pressure which obviates the j arring 
t would be so painful and prejudicial. 


Vhen the animal is in a state of nature, its 
f is strong enough to need no artificial 
ection ; but on the hard and stony roads 
mon in all civilized countries, it has been 
id necessary to fit something to the foot, to 
ect it from the great wear and tear which ~ 
mavoidably incurred. For this purpose 

ing has been found so effectual as what is 
aed shoeing, or affixing a thin plate of iron 
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round the outer hard and horny edge of the 
hoof—a practice known in Britain during the 
time of the Romans. When done with jude- 
ment, the proper action of the foot goes on 
nearly as usual; but if injudiciously per- 
formed, the action of the horse is impeded, 
lameness is caused, and temporary oF pet- 
manent diseases are brought on. 


Many persons, from an idea of saving time, 
desire the smith to come and shoe their horses, 
instead of sending them to the forge. This 
should never be done. For when the work- 
man is by his fire, if the shoe should not quite 
fit (as is nearly certain to be the case), he can 
easily heat and alter it; but if at a distance, 
in the farmer’s or gentleman’s stable, he has 
not the opportunity of doing so, and can only 
make foot and shoe match by cutting away 
the wall of the hoof—a most injudicious and 
dangerous practice, which a careless workman 
‘5 too often willing to be satisfied with. 


To those who consider the matter, it must 
be obvious that this tender and important 
organ ought not to be left to the care of an 
ignorant, and too often brutal, smith without 
supervision. His trade requires judgment and 


discretion; and there are no better means of | 


ensuring careful shoeing than for the horsc- 


-_ 
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foprietor to visit the forge while his horse is 
ing shod, and observe the proceedings. More 
pends on the preparation of the foot than 
the affixing the shoe; for the latter will 
rdly do much damage, unless made out- 
yeously bad, or nailed on in a most clumsy 
imner ; but it should be constantly kept in 
nd that a horse may be easily lamed from 
hh and ignorant paring of his hoofs. Indeed, 
: great evils of shoeing are cutting the sole 
1 frog, putting on too heavy and too small 
yes, and rasping the outer surface of the 
ll of the hoof. Sometimes, also, the shoes 
allowed to remain on the feet for too long 
yeriod. This ought to be regularly attended 
at intervals of about three weeks, and no 
placed ideas of economy should allow a 
ger period to clapse without an inspection 
the feet. 


The Eye. 


iE eye of the horse differs in some points 
m that of man, and it has some appendages 
possessed by the latter, which are required 
the configuration and habits of the animal. 


Phe horse has no eyebrows, and his eye- 
@s are arranged in a peculiar manner, the 
est hairs being on the upper lid, probably 


the eye may be defended from excess of 
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light, and from insects, which would naturally 
endeavour to annoy the horse in that unpro- 
tected part. Many stable-boys and grooms, 
in their desire to make their horses appear 
neat, are so foolish as to cut away these neces- 
sary and important appendages, to the in- 
tolerable pain and inconvenience of the poor 
animal, who is unable, while at work, to turn 
or shelter himself from any inconvenience or 
annoyance. 


On thelower lidaresome long projecting hairs 
or bristles, which are supposed to be useless by 
ignorant persons, and are sometimes cut away. 
Are they, however, useless? Far from it! 
They are intended to let the animal know the 
presence of anything that may approach the 
eye too closely. If the reader will touch one 
of these hairs, and observe the sudden twitch 
and closing of the eye, he will be able to 
appreciate the importance of these supposed 
useless and superfluous excrescences. 


The horse has no hands wherewith to rub his 
eyes, when they are irritated by dust or similar 
substances. A continual drying of the liquids 
which moisten that part is continually going 
on, more especially when moving quickly 
along; and the Almighty has, therefore, in His 
wisdom, provided an efficient substitute for so 
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ecessary a purpose. Just inside the upper 
d is a little organ called the LACHRYMAL 
ZLAND, which is continually sending out a 
quid to flowover the eye, and wash away 
| lesser impurities. Besides this provision, 
zere is a thin cartilage or membrane concealed 
one corner of the eye, vulgarly called THE 
AW, and this, whenever the animal wishes, can 
2 pushed out along the surface of the eyeball. 
ne dust or insect that may be the cause of 
e irritation, wet with the tears, is swept up 
y this membrane and immediately carried 
yay. 

Many persons, who profess to understand 
rses, are ignorant of this beautiful provision. 
e HAW is sometimes thickened and pro- 
ded when suffering from inflammation of the 
ighbouring parts ; it is then not unfrequently 
staken for a tumour or swelling, and abso- 
ely cut out, instead of being cured by a 
le rest or cooling medicine. Let any one 
cy the torture of being exposed to the full - 
ie of the sun and to a dusty road, without 
ng able to wipe or rub the eye, and they 
l easily comprehend the barbarity and 
urdity of the practice. The loss of blood 
ich follows the operation may sometimes 
leve the inflammation ; but the cure could 
¢ been equally well accomplished by sim ple 
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and rational means, without depriving the 
animal of this necessary appendage. 


When in a darkened stable, the IRIS, or 
brownish curtain around the centre of the eye, 
expands, so as to admit the passage of sufficient 
rays of light for distinct vision ; but on 
emerging into the glare of day, the same 
aperture immediately closes or grows less, a 
small quantity of light being necessary under 
these altered circumstances. Any person who 
has felt the pain and inconvenience of coming 
suddenly from a dark room into the full blaze 
of day will readily conceive the necessity for 
lighting a stable in a proper manner. This is 
too often neglected in confined stables, and 
the consequences are most distressing to a 
humane observer. The poor horse, led sud- 
denly out to his work, shows his pain by 
unmistakable signs, stumbles and runs against 
anything that may happen to be near, until 
‘the eye has in some degree accommodated 
itself to the new circumstances under which it 
is placed. Nor is this all. By a continuance 
of this change, from darkness to sudden day- 
light, the eye becomes seriously injured. The 

RETINA, or sensible nervous expansion, becomes 
- deadened and more or less useless ; the horse’s 
sight is injured ; he starts and shies at objects, 
which he sees imperfectly ; and many a rider 
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who has received a dangerous injury, has had 
‘o thank his inattention to this simple cause, 
rather than any vicious habit of the animal, 
to which it has been attributed. (See Rules 1 
nd 19). Blindness is almost certain to be 
caused by inattention to the above caution ; 
put even blindness itself is less dangerous to 
he rider than imperfect sight. In the first 
ease, the horse is forced to trust entirely to 
he bridle ; but in the latter, objects only half 


distinguished terrify and startle, though they 
would under ordinary circumstances, be passed _ 
vithout notice. | 


Another source of injury to the eye is the 
vapour which is constantly arising from a hot 
oul stable. Every intelligent reader must have 
elt the cough and watering eyes which are 
aused to himself in going into such a place. 
What, then, must be the operation of the same 
uses on animals shut up for many hours at a 
retch, and exposed to their full activity ? The 
yes are inflamed by the ammoniacal vapours 
dat are exhaled ; the throat is irritated ; cough 
produced : and BLINDNESS, with COUGH or 
STHMA, are the inevitable consequences of 
is neglect. 
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The Stomach. 


The wisdom of the Almighty Creator has 
provided animals with stomachs of different 
lkinds suited to their food and habits of life. 
Some chew their food, and then swallow it ; 
while others swallow it first, and then masticate 
it over at leisure. As the Almighty never acts 
without reason, and always proportions the 
means to the end, we are led naturally to con- 
clude that each of these methods is that most 
fitted to the animal’s necessities, and best 
adapted to the circumstances under which it is 
placed in the great plan of nature; and so we 
shall find it on consideration. 


Sheep and oxen, for instance, being naturally 
a timid and very defenceless order of animals, 
are provided with a stomach divided into four 
compartments. By means of this they are 
enabled, when they meet with a good piece of 
pasture, to crop it hastily,and swallow it almost 
whole ; it then passes into the first division 
of the stomach. When the feeding is com- 
pleted, a portion of this substance is passed 
from the first to the second division of the 
stomach ; here it is rolled into the form of a 
ball, and returned to the mouth to be ground 
smaller. After this process, it is once more 
swallowed, and it passes into the third division 
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enabled to gather and swallow their food 
whenever they have an opportunity, and to 
chew it over at their leisure. 


_ But the horse is adapted to be the servant 
-and friend of man, and another organization 
and arrangement has been wisely provided for 
him. His stomach is small in proportion to 
his size. It is considerably less in proportion 
than man’s ; he is consequently unable to take 
much food at atime. He requires to be more 
often fed; but by this means he is almost 
always enabled to be at his master’s service, as 
we shall presently show. 


_» To explain our present subject, it will be 
sufficient to say that the front of the horse’s 
chest contains his /znugs, by which he breathes, 
Behind them, separated only by a thin wide 
muscle that forms a partition, is the stomach 
destined to receive and digest the food. Each 
of these organs becomes larger when in use; 
the /ungs occupying more room when the 
animal is moving about, and breathing more 
quickly. The space they occupy is then so 
filled, that only one of them can be distended 
atatime. The horse can distend his lungs, 
and breathe hard, trot, or gallop fast, provided 


he 
ue 
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of the stomach, and from that to the fourth, 
By this arrangement, these timid animals are. 
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“his stomach be empty ; he can fill the latter 
with safety, when at rest, or nearly so, till the 
food is digested. But if they are both full, 
the greatest danger is to be apprehended ; the 
horse is sure to be “blown” almost imme- 
diately, because he has no room to breathe, 
and apoplexy, or rupture of the stomach may 


cause the animal to drop dead in a minute. 


We have mentioned that the horse’s stomach 
‘s small compared with his size ; and from this 
we may learn that he is not able to eat much 
ata time, without injury to himself. He is 
apt to do this sometimes, especially when he 
has been kept long at work without being 
supplied with food. When brought home his 
small stomach is crammed full before any part 
of it is turned into healthy nourishment to 
recruit his exhausted frame ; he continues 
eating on, and thediseases calledthe STAGGERS, 
MEGRIMS, or APOPLEXY, are the dangerous 
and generally fatal result. 


We may take a hint from this, and see that 
no horse is allowed to get at an unlimited 
supply of food. A proper quantity should be 
given, and no more-—enough to satisfy his re- 


quirements, and then to allow proper time for 


him to digest it. Many a horse has been 
killed from a fit brought on by the corn-bin 
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having been left open at night, thus giving 
§ 1im an opportunity to gorge himself to ‘death 
with the tempting food. Recollect this rhyme, 
hich may perhaps serve to recall an important 
principle to mind :— 


** Full feed, then rest: 
Often feed ‘does best.” 


Horses that ate obliged to be at work for a long 
t Bee foecther, as is the case with carter’s, plough- 
en's, Carriers’, or cab horses, should never leave 
t Bhestable without a NOSE BAG, and thematerials 
‘o fill it. When the horse stops for awhile, it 
put on, and he is enabled to eat a few 
n outhfuls—enough to prevent his becoming 
1austed. His strengthis kept up; he is not 
able to eat too much, so as to hinder his capacity 
tc er ; and the danger of his over-gorging 
a self in the stable is ‘greatly lessened. - This 

seful implement has, from the above causes, 
aved the lives of hundreds, nay, thousands of 
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HINTS ON DRAUGHT. 


THE RIGHT WAY. 


If 2 horse cannot lay to his work and bend his head into this 
position when he desires to do so, be sure that he is not properly 
harnessed. 


——s 


WIILENEVER a horse is employed for the pur- 
pose of drawing any vehicle, it is of the utmost 
importance that he should be able to employ 
all his strength to advantage,and yet with some 
degree of comfort to himself. Every one who 
considers at all must acknowledge that if a 
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lore of his strength (or muscular power) than 


ay 
ve 


required, to his own great pain and injury. 


a Animmense deal of horse strength 
wasted every day on loads, which, if properly 
a might be comfortably moved with 
‘less trouble, exertion, and pain. 


The act of pulling is performed by leaning 
fward, with the weight of the body, against 
é resistance of the opposing force, and then, 
‘strong movements of the limbs, keeping up 
d increasing the pressure ; the weight of the 
dy being of the utmost importance, as any 
é may try, by pulling at a rope passing over 
€ shoulder, and standing upright all the 
ve. It will be found that what was before 
Med with case cannot now be moved 
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at all, or at any rate, only by the most severe 
and continued effort of the limbs. These 
muscular movements, by exhausting the 
strength, try the system violently, whereas the 
body-weight is easily employed, without con- 
suming the vital energies. 


From the upright position of a man’s body, 
he is not fitted to draw loads. If, therefore, 
this great difference is perceivable with his 
light frame, how great must be the waste of” 
strength when the horse is prevented from 
throwing his whole weight fairly into the collar! 
Yet this is constantly the case through various 
causes. 


First, and unfortunately, in too many cases, 
THE COLLAR IS QUITE UNFIT for the animal. 
A horse-collar is, we are sorry to Say, ite. 
quently looked upon merely as a ring for the 
neck, to which the traces are to be affixed ; 
whereas there is no part of the harness which 
is so important, and which ought to fit so 
accurately. How often is a little collar, only 
fit for a pony, jammed on the neck of a much 
larger animal, so that every pull he makes 
must give the feeling of strangulation ; and 
that will, in all probability, cause distress, or 
some kind of. fit, if long continued, besides 
its liability to gall and wring the poor animal's 
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shoulder. When this has taken place the work 
cannot be fairly performed ; and, to do it at 
l, the anguish of the poor horse must be 


indescribable. 


Secondly, the horse is often prevented from 
rowing his weight into the collar by a TIGHT 
BEARING REIN: a useless and painful incum- 
rance introduced by vanity, and retained by 
oughtlessness amounting to cruelty. Ask 
orsekeepers why they use it, and hardly any 
7o will give the same answer, though it is _ 
enerally supposed by them to be a great 
afeguard in case of stumbling. The. real 
bject with which it was introduced was to 
ake every horse to which it was applied, 
owever weak, or old, or .poor, assume the 
fty carriage of the thorough-bred horse ; and 
e tossing of the head, the foam at the mouth, 
d the restless agitation of the body (mute 
t expressive signs of pain and suffering) 
ame, in a little while, not only to be disre- 
rded, but even looked at with approbation. 
ortunately, this vitiated taste is rapidly going 
ut of fashion, as better information is diffused. 
w of the London cab-drivers use bearing- 
ins, knowing them to be inconsistent with 
roper work; and when one is observed, 
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appearance® is attempted to be disguised by 
this instrument of torturef 


For the difference between driving with a 
tightened rein and a tight bearing-rein, consult 
Rule 57 carefully. The former is judicious ; 
the latter hurtful. 


Thirdly, a great cause of unnecessary pain 
and labour to many horses, is a NEGLECT IN 
KEEPING THE WHEELS GREASED in a proper 
manner. “Some persons may not be aware,” 
Says HIEOVER, in his work, Bigeds and Quad- 
rupeds, “that the trifling neglect of a pair of 
wheels being comparatively dry or well-greased 
will cause twenty miles to take far more work 
out of a horse than forty would in the latter 
case; yet wheels absolutely screaming from 
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* The use and abuse of the bearing-rein are fully and com- 
pletely discussed in tracts (with illustrations) called ‘‘Obser- 
vations on the Bearing-rein,” &c., Nos. 35 and 57 (leaflet No. 
36), to be had at 105, Jermyn Street, and “Animal World.” 

{+ When a person hires a cab, he should always take one 
the horse of which looks in good condition, and the owner 
clean. By doing so, he will, in nearly every case, meet with 
civility and easy conveyance. The appearance of the horse 
is perhaps the better test of the two, for that cannot be put 
on for the occasion. 

Do not allow the cabman to whip the horse unnecessarily, 
as is only too frequently the case ; and in hiring a vehicle, tell 
the driver to drive gently or moderately, unless your time is 
very limited. In this way you will spare the horse punish - 
ment and needless exhaustion, and teach the driver a lesson 
in humanity, : 
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ness are often seen and heard attached to 
s and waggons ; and thus would the brute 
uman form let them scream, till he had 
shed his journey’s end or his day’s work, 
ough his horses were drawing from such 
e, at least one ton in four of resistance 
than they would if the defect were cured. 


Men who have loaded carts and driven 
ses all their life, ought to know how a horse 
uld be worked to his master’s advantage 
1 his own comfort ; but the fact is, that the 
verality of working men know little, and 
re less on the subject. If this were not so, 
v is it that we frequently see the following 
or?’—A DISPROPORTION BETWEEN THE 
HICLE AND THE ANIMAL. May not a 
‘son everywhere observe a fault of this 
d?—a little horse staggering under the 
ight of a high and heavy cart, which, if the 
d be in the front of the axle, shows the 
afts running absolutely downwards; or, if 
hind the axle, nearly lifts the unfortunate > 
ature off his legs, placing him in a position | 
which it is impossible he can exert his” 
er at all favourably; and, on the other 
nd, how often is a tall horse seen between 
shafts of a low gig or cart, pulling the 
afts upwards at a sharp angle ?—a position 
as awkward and disadvantageous, and as 
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wasteful of animal power as that mentioned 
before. 


Another instance of mismanagement may 
often be seen in which it is hard to say Whe- 
ther we ought first to pity the horse, or smile. 
at the folly of the master. It is where two or 
more are hitched on to a cart or Waggon as in | 


the cut below, a tall horse in the shafts, and a 
little one in front. : 


Any one who considers for a moment must 
see that, whenever the front horse pulls, he 
must drag the shafts dow on the wheel horse's 


back. The harder the pull, the greater the 
weight the other poor animal has to bear ; 
while, if the front one is not kept pulling, all 
advantage is lost from his employment. 


Ihe proper way in such cases is, to employ 
two horses of the same size; but as it may 
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etimes be necessary to employ two of 
rent height, we will here point out an 
piectionable method of harnessing them. 


e horse draws in a straight and level line; 
fore, whenever the shafts and traces are 
J, or nearly so—sloping a little upwards— 
nay be sure the draught is properly applied. 
that we have to do then, is to remove the 
es of the fore horse from the front of the 
s, and attach them to the hind part, sup- 
¢ the increased length by a small strap 
ain, as will be better understood, by a 
at the accompanying cut :-— 


ee ‘| DK A CS a 
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fis. b The additional strap or chain. c The fore horse. 
s is simple enough when once under- 
d; yet people go on for years, without 
considering or attempting to remedy this 
recurring fault, which in the course of 
tells most severely. 


‘the lowest horse is fit to be put in the 
ts, then the tallest one in front will ease 
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the load off tne other’s back the more he pulls. 
an arrangement every way desirable, 


The dest manner of using a draught horse jg | 
when ONE of a suitable size is employed to 
draw a cart or gig; more work being then 
got out of him without useless labour, than in 
any other way. The market gardeners’ carts 
which come into London are good examples 
of this, They often present the appearance 
such as is shown in the woodcut at page 50, 
yet the single horse, a well-fed, well-kept 
animal, walks steadily along without incon- 
venience, ‘The vehicle runs lightly and easily ; 
the weight is distributed judiciously—properly 
balanced on the axles; and the shafts press 
only slightly upon the horse’s back. Immense 
loads may be thus drawn with greater facility 
than by many a half-empty country cart, with 
ungreased wheels, unsuitable horse, and load 
thrown in at random. 


The zert best way is to harness TWO HORSES 
ABREAST, both of them being then able to em- 
ploy their strength directly on the weight to 
be moved. | 


The worst way is to use A TEAM. The 
draught on the front horses is variable and 
unequal at the best of times ; while the power, 
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ing exerted at a distance from the weight, 
comes ina great measure neutralized and lost. 
any more hints on these subjects could be 
sn, but we are writing for unprofessional 
ers, and space prevents our enlarging on 
e matters. Let one ‘rule suffice for all. 
bodily feelings which a human being ex- | 
neces under any circumstances are pretty 
lar to those felt by a horse, so that a clear 
simple rule for guidance ts afforded by the 
sideration that what would be painful and 
grecable to us would be gust the same to him. 
t is the master who should look to these 
its; for the mere day-labourer, in most 
es, cannot comprehend the propriety of a 
nge, nor would willingly make one, having 
interest init. But it is on the owner the 
of labour every day falls, and the extra 
sense at the end of the year is out of his 
ket. To him, therefore, we must look for 
hange in the right direction. On him, too, 
the MORAL RESPONSIBILITY which 
hes to any neglect of the dictates of 
anity or the rules of justice, in his treat- 
t of the dumb creatures dependent on him. 
capabilities for happiness and enjoyment — 
owed by the Almighty on all His works 
never given in vain, nor can we reconcile - 
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our conceptions of an all-wise and all-sustain. 
ing Creator with the idea that He will leave 
His creatures unnoticed, to the humour and | 
Caprice of the thoughtless or unfeeling. - And 
_ when we search His Word, we find in it ample 
evidence that, while man is invested with the 
sovereignty over all animals, the brute creation 
have an equally undoubted claim upon his 
justice and his care. We know not, indeed, 
from the Sacred Records, whether there is any- 
thing more for them than this sphere of 
existence—it is not necessary for us to do so; 
but we may be assured that He who has made 
this solemn declaration“ Vengeance is mine! 
I will repay ”—will not overlook in man’ s 
future state the deeds of cruelty or ofhumanity — 
which he may have performed here on earth. 


With yourself, Reader—and_ with every 
one who peruses this little book—rests the 
forgetfulness or practical employment of these 
important texts :— 


__ “For him that knoweth to do good and 
‘doeth it not, to him it is sin.” “He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is good ; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 

to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy | 
God?” “Tf then, ye know these things, 
HAPPY ARE YE IF YE DO THEM,” 
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APPENDIX.— PEARING-REIN. 


The Testimony of Professor Pritchard. 
n act of great cruelty is being daily and hourly. perpe- 
ed by very good people, who ‘‘know not what they do?” 
re they aware of the pain they are inflicting, I am sure 
y would soon bring about the abolition of a custom which 
loubtedly is a source of much evil, and has fashion only 
its continuance. ,I allude to the practice of driving horses 
h a “‘bearing-rein,” or in other words, reining Horses’ 
ds tightly in one position, for the purpose of arching their 
ks and giving them a more showy appearance. If the 
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practice were not blameable on any other account than that 
of compelling the horses to carry the head and neck in a 
confined position for hours together, surely this of itself 
"would condemn it in the minds of all who are desirous of 
kindly treating our noble slave. But this, of the many evils 
it causes, is among the least. Some persons imagine that 
by so reigning up the head the animal js prevented from 
falling. A moment’s thought will suffice to show that this 
isan error. Let me ask this question: Is the horse more 
calculated to avoid obstacles in his path when travelling with 
his head in a fixed position, or when he has a fair opportunity 
to move it from side to side and upward and downward? 
Again, the continued pressure of the bit of the bearing-rein 
deadens the surrounding portion of the mouth with which 
it is in contact, thus producing a partially insensible condition 
of it—a condition most ill-suited to receive a sudden im- 
pression, as a check from the driver, in the event of the horse 
stumbling from any cause. I would, therefore, say that, in- 
stead of preventing horses from falling, the bearing-rein is 
calculated to render falling more frequent. Other not un- 
common results of the use of this instrument of torture are 
distortion of the windpipe to such a degree as to impede the 
respiration ever afterwards, excoriation of the mouth and 
lips, paralysis of the muscles of the face, &c. It is needless 
to quote details: the palpable fact that the bearing-rein is a 
useless appendage, supported only by fashion, but producing 
painful sensations in the muscles of the head and neck, 
stamps its application a most cruel act. I feel that if this 
were more generally understocd, numbers of excellent per- 
sons who now drive their favourites with bearing-reins would 
discontinue to do so.— WILLIAM PRITCHARD, Professor 
Koyal Veterinary College, London, N.W. 


Testimony of Dr. Kitching. 

If a horse pulling a load, has his head held by a check- 
rein, he cannot throw his weight into hisecollar, and is hin- 
_ Gered from giving his body that position which is the most 
natural and effective. He has to pull by the strength of his 
muscles only; the weight of his body is lost, and so much 
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lling strength thrown away. What remains is exerted at 
_ great expenditure of the horse’s powers and health, to say 
othing of his comfort. The consequence is, that his limbs 
md muscles become strained and distorted. His knees are 
owed forward and his hocks backward. If a man pulls a 
oad by a strap across his shoulders, he bends his head and 
hest forward, and relieves his legs; a horse does the same 
en he can, and ought always. 
It injures the horse not only in the way described, but the 
onfinement of the head in a constrained position, whilst the 
art and lungs are excited by work, hinders the breathing 
d the circulation of the blood in the head. These effects 
ake the horse uncomfortable, and he becomes restless and 
itable ; in fact, his head aches and pains him, and he gets 
aany a violent jag and blow just because his driver cannot 
erstand the cause of his restlessness. I have seen many 
ses standing at public-house doors and other places in this 
asy state, and by-and-by set off in their desire to get 
e and beunharnessed, when the driver has rushed out 
punished the horse for his own error. 
The check-rein inflicts unceasing torture upon the animal 
n another way. By holding the head upwards it puts the 
muscles of the neck on a constant strain. They become 
nfully uneasy and tired. If the horse cannot bear it, he 
sts the weight of his head upon the rein, and his mouth 
yiolently stretched. Thus he only exchanges one torment 
ranother. Iam not making fancy sketches; every word 
my description is true. I have seen many splendid and 
luable horses, tossing their heads incessantly, and champ- 
g their mouths into a foam from the intolerable uneasiness 
this cruel check-rein. To sum up in a word; the check- 
in lessens the horse’s strength, brings on disease, keeps him 
pain, frets and injures his mouth, and spoils his temper.— 
R. KITCHING. 


Testimony of Professor McBride. 


I most heartily concur in what has been written by Pro- 
ssor Pritchard and Dr. Kitching as to the bad effects of the 
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foolish custom of using the bearing-rein. . ., Professor 
Pritchard has stated, that the bearing-rein is a very common 
cause of ‘‘roaring” in the horse, which statement is endorsed 
by all veterinarians. If the unnatural position of the head 
produces mechanical compression of the larynx, or upper 
air passages, resulting in distortion of those parts, how much 
more reasonable is it to suppose that such soft and sensitive 
structures as the blood-vessels and nerves, which pass to and 
from the brain, will suffer in a corresponding manner, but 
with more serious results! We will consider : 


1. Js effects upon the circulation of the blood.—it 
will appear very evident that this contrivance must seriously 
interfere with the return of blood jrom the brain, and thus 
lead to an accumulation of venous blood, producing even- 
tually a state of coma, the severity of which will depend 
upon the duration and intensity of the compression ; and, 
further, it must impede the flow of arterial blood Zo the brain, 
This deficiency of arterial blood is characterised by a want 
of nervous sensation, and a disarrangement of the nervous 
parts. 


2. Lts effects upon the veins.—The sudden, intermittent,. 
and violent muscular action of the neck, together with pres- 
sure of the lower jaw would produce more or less permanent 
distension of the veins, which in all probability would ul- 
timately become varicose. 


_ 3. Lts effects upon the arteries.—The pressure of the 
blood within the vessels, and the unnatural muscular contrac- 
tion of the neck, would lead to laceration of their inner 
coats, resulting in enlargement of the vessels, and thus form 
aneurisms. 


The consequences of the above conditions would lead to 
increased pressure upon the nerves of the neck, causing ex- 
cruciating pain to the poor animal; and, further, it would 
predispose the unfortunate victim of fashion to such diseases 
as megrims, apoplexy, coma, inflammation, and softening of 
the brain.—JOHN ADAM MCBRIDE, Professor of Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery, . 
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Testimony of George Fleming, Esq., #R.G.S. 


To sumup the evils and disadvantages of the bearing- 
in, we are not at all going beyond the plain matter of fact 
en we state that— 

r. Itis an unnecessary expense to purchase it. 

: It adds to the weight of the harness, and the time 
quired to clean it. 

It wearies the head and neck of the horse by the 
strained, unnatural position in which they are fixed. 

a. It spoils the appearance of the horse, and largely 
acts from his free and graceful movements. a 

. The long-continued pressure on the lower jaw tends 
sve the animal a hard mouth, and therefore to render it 
‘obedient to the driver’s rein. 

_ 6, It does not prevent stumbling, but, on the contrary, 
redisposes the horse to fall, and with much more severity 
n if it were not used. 

7, In hot weather, or during extreme exertion, it may 
ectly or indirectly produce an attack of giddiness or 
polexy, the last probably terminating in death. 

8. In heavy draught, in addition to the torture it 
asions, it causes a large p»rtion of the horse’s power to 
lost, from the animal being unable to get its head and 
+k down, and thus to throw more of the weight of the 
ody into the collar. 

9. The powerful muscles which pull forward the 
houlders, and indirectly the fore-limbs, and which are at- 
hed to the head and neck, are by it placed in the least 
ourable position for exercising their function ; so that the 
orse’s action, as well as its speed and strength, are impaired 
m this mechanical disadvantage. _ 

10. It causes pain and distress in breathing, , 

om oir. it tends to produce distortion of the upper part of 
‘the windpipe. which causes difficulty in respiration, as well 
the disagreeable wheezing, snoring, or whistling sound 
rmed ‘‘roaring,” and which constitutes an unsoundness. 

12. It frets the temper of nervous and excitable 
ses, and shortens the lives of all. 

Surely this category of objections to an absurd fashion ‘is 
jough to make the humane and the self-interested exercise 
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some influence in abolishing it. The only wonder is why it 
has been tolerated so long ; but when we remember how apt 
we are to overlook glaring evils, simply because their pre- 
valence is so general and so familiar to us—and particularly 
when we become aware of the nature and character of the 
men to whom so many of us resign the entire control and 
management of our horses—we cease to be astonished that 
the long-suffering quadrupeds have been permitted to endure 
such indignity, inconvenience. and torture. The remedy is 
in the hands of horse-owners and horse-managers. A little 
common-sense and firmness will soon abolish the use of the 
bearing-rein and its attendant evils, and man will have done 
much towards making his indispensable slave a_ better and 
a happier "servant. — GEORGE FLEMING, R. E, 


Testimony of Sir Francts Head. 


Many years have now elapsed since I first observed that, 
somehow or other, the horse, on the Continent managed to 
pull a heavy carriage up a steep hill, or along a dead level, 
with greater ease to themselves than our English horses. 
Let any unprejudiced person attentively observe with what 
little apparent fatigue three small ill-conditioned animals 
will draw, not only his own carriage, but very often that 
huge overgrown vehicle, the French diligence, or the German 
einwagen, and I think he must admit that, somewhere or 
other, there exists a mystery. . . . . In France, and 
particularly in Germany, horses draw by their weight ; and 
it is to encourage them to raise up their backs and to lean 
downwards their heads, that the German collars are made in 
the way I have described ; that with a certain degree of rude 
science, the horse’s nose is tied to the bottom of his collar, 
and that the position at starting, speaking gently to him, 
allows him to get himself into a proper attitude for his 
draught. . . ,. . Let any one observe a pair of post- 
horses dragging a heavy weight up a hill, and he will at once 
-see that the ‘poor creatures are working by their muscles, 
and that is by sinews and main strength the resistance is 
overcome ; but how can it be otherwise? for their heads are 
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king in a state of liberty, carrying nothing but them- 
res. ‘Lhe balance of their bodies is, therefore, absolutely 
ied against, instead of leaning in favour of their draught. 
| thus cruelly deprived of the mechanical advantage of 
ight, which everywhere else in the universe is duly appre- 
ted. ‘The noble spirit of our high-fed horses induces them 
strain and drag the carriage by their muscles ; and, if the 
der will but pass his hand down the back sinews of any 
our stage-coach or post-chaise horses. he will soon feel 
t (though not so keenly as they do) what is the fatal con- 
uence. It is true that, in ascending a very steep hill, our 
ylish postilion will occasionally unhook the bearing-reins 
his horses; but the poor jaded creatures, trained for years 
work in a false attitude, cannot, in one moment, get them- 
ves into the scientific position which the German horses 
> habitually encouraged to adopt. Besides this, we are so 
arp with our horses—we keep them so constantly on the 
} vive—or, as we term it, in hand—that we are always 
ving them from the use of their weight to the application 
their sinews.—S1R FRANCIS HEAD. 


: Testimony of Edward Sheffield, Esq. 
I have criven my beautiful carriage-horses throughout 


ong embankments, precipices, and other dangerous roads, 
without bearing-reins or blinkers, and have never met with 
the smallest accident. Indeed, besides the comfort I have 
us afforded them, I am convirtced my horses could not 
ve been induced to pass over many of such places had their 
ht been obscured. I consider both appendages not only 
mecessary but cruél. 


Testimony of a London Surgeon. 


Two years ago the idea occurred to me to try and if possible 
id out the reputed use of blinkers. .... Our coachman 
ordered to come round without them. He did so (bear- 
eins we had renounced as instruments of torture long 


iderably higher than nature intended them to be, eveti | 


] ngland and Wales, in large towns and country districts, — 
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before), and the horses, which had always been used to 
blinkers before, went along beautifully, and evidently enj oying 
much more comfort. In the afternoon we had. another pair 
harnessed in the same way and the result was precisely similay. 
To replace a horse which had died another was bought, 
He also behaved extremely well without blinkers and bearing. 
reins. Two others in the country, one amare, which used 
to shie and bolt and jib inveterately, and the other, almost 
thoroughbred, went as quietly as possible without blinkers, 
when that appendage was removed from their harness. . Much 
stranger still, a young Irish horse five years old, almost 
thoroughbred, had never been driven in double harness before, 
and had not been taken into any town in his life until he 
_ came to London, where he was ridden for two weeks that he 
might get used to the traffic. At the end of that time our 
coachman without directions put him into double harness 
with blinkers. He went very well, until a large dog ran 
across the road before him, when he shied and nearly jumped 
over the pole, and would probably have taken to kicking had - 
not someone rushed up to his head and pulled the blinkers 
aside that he might see the cog, when he became absolutely 
quiet. The next day our coachman removed the blinkers, 
and from that time he has behaved admirabiy amidst the 
busy traffic of the streets, without evincing a tendency to shie. 
The inference I draw from this and other cases is that 
blinkers are totally unnecessary, anddo more harm than good. - 
In passing other vehicles at crossings, and when turning, in- 
stead of going blindly on at the risk of running against what- 
ever may be near them, horses without blinkers know what 
is wanted, and so become much more easy to drive. Many 
people do not like to give up their blinkers, because they say 
the horses would look ‘naked ;” but I may remind them 
that this is a vitiated ‘taste, and they would be the first to 
express astonishment if they were to see blinkers used in the 
hunting field. On taking a walk in Bond Street during the 
season, it is painful to observe so many weals on the horse’s 
necks,—but why are they there? because the horses endeavour 
_ vainly to shake their heads and free themselves from the cruel 
torture of an over-tight bearing-rein, while the empty-headed 
coachman sits on his box and thrashes them for their natural 
impatience under suffering. —C, H, TAMPLIN. (See Aviad 
_ World, March 1873, page 47.) 
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